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exact and discriminating classification of social and political units- 
The little town cannot be discussed from the point of view of either 
municipal or rural problems — it is a distinct phenomenon. And sec- 
ondly, because the author has set a conspicuously good example in his 
recognition of the importance of psychology in the study of social and 
community questions. The chapter on "The Town's People" would 
delight the heart of Graham Wallas. Such studies as this, whether 
one can agree with all of its conclusions or not, are among the most 
hopeful signs of the times. 

Frederick M. Eliot. 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The Royal Government in Virginia. By Percy Scott Flippin, 
Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in Hamilton College. 
(New York: Columbia University, Longmans, Green and 
Company, Agents; London: P. S. King and Sons, Ltd. Pp. 
393.) 

This study is Number 1 of Volume LXXXIV (Whole Number 
194) of "Studies in History, Economics and Public Law," edited by the 
faculty of political science of Columbia University. The title, although 
not critically suggestive of the contents, is sufficiently so to justify its 
use. In eight chapters entitled "English Background," "The Gov- 
ernor," "The Council," "The House of Burgesses," "The Land System 
and its Officials," "The Financial System and Administration," "The 
Judicial System and Administration," and "The System of Defence," 
we are given a very interesting account of the official organization of 
Virginia, both as relates to England and to the Colony. In truth, 
much of the ground of the work has never been traversed before, and 
Dr. Flippin has shown much industry in consulting all the authorities 
available in print or manuscript in this country. 

Dr. Flippin's work has the merit of originality and differs from all 
others relating to Virginia government in two respects: First, in com- 
pass of time he covers a much longer period (1624-1776) than any other 
writer. Dr. Bruce, a recognized authority in economics and social 
studies, has confined himself exclusively to the seventeenth century. 
Secondly, a wealth of information from the British point of view is 
rendered for the first time accessible to those interested in Virginia 
history. 
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In what may be considered his preliminary chapter, "English Back- 
ground," the relations of the Colony to the English officials are briefly 
but critically considered. Of course, Virginia was only one of the 
provinces of the realm, and the same governmental machinery operated 
on other colonies as well. 

In his second chapter, entitled "The Governor," Dr. Flippin makes 
himself very interesting. He goes into detail for the very good reason 
that the governor was the center around which the whole colonial sys- 
tem revolved. This does not mean that the governor was an autocrat, 
for in most instances he was content to play the part of a mere figure- 
head, though in the cases of positive characters like Culpepper and 
Alexander Spotswood the governor was tempted by his apparent power 
to dominate affairs, with the inevitable result of dissensions and domes- 
tic turmoil. The chapter on "The Council," though not as minute or 
extended as the chapter on the governor, is perhaps more interesting. 
This body which shared with the governor in all his authority as an 
executive, a branch of the legislature, and a supreme court, constituted 
at the same time a kind of personal link between the English governor 
and the Virginia house of burgesses. For while its members were 
appointed by the authorities in England, they were selected from the 
body of the people of Virginia. 

Of the remaining chapters of Dr. Flippin's work, we may truthfully 
say that they contain so much valuable information that no one will 
hereafter have the hardihood to write of Virginia without making some 
reference to their excellent contents. 

It is not surprising that about a work of so much detail some criti- 
cisms may be advanced. There is a lack of defmiteness in some 
places, and Dr. Flippin's figures and references are not always accurate. 
Sometimes some of his statements need decided modification. 

The work has an excellent bibliography and index. 

Lyon G. Tyler. 

William and Mary College. 

The Quit-Rent System in the American Colonies. By Beverley 
W. Bond, Jr. With an introduction by Charles M. Andrews. 
(New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 492.) 

This monograph is a study of an institution little understood and 
never before comprehensively presented, and will be welcomed by all 
students of colonial history. 



